WEEK 


CORN CUTTING BEE—Most corn can- 
ners are proud of their packs, and those 
who are not don’t stay in business very 
long. That’s why President Ralph Cover 
of The United Company has been so suc- 
cessful in staging the Annual Corn Cut- 
ting Bee with labels showing. This year, 
above all years, is the year to be repre- 
sented in this huge display of corn 
quality, for this is not a vintage year for 
corn, and the corn canner who isn’t repre- 
sented will miss a golden opportunity to 
show the trade that it can produce quality 
despite Mother Nature. Chances are the 
Cutting Bee at Atlantic City during this 
coming Convention, will attract even more 
interest than ever before. 

Mr. Cover has issued the first call for 
samples this week and there are many 
good reasons given why samples should 
be shipped at an early date. Details will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 


SOLUTION TO THE WASTE PROB- 
LEM?—To an idustry that has just come 
through a rough and tumble affair with 
the Food and Drug Administration, as has 
the Canning Industry in the case of toma- 
toes and tomato products, even the faint 
suggestion that its waste products may be 
acceptible for human consumption is, to 
put it mildly, a bit of a shock. But the 
suggestion has not only been made, a 
method of producing edible fat from these 
wastes has already been developed, ac- 
cording to an announcement this week 
from the Illinois Extension Service. . . . 
“By the new method yeast turns into 
human food all kinds of carbohydrate 
waste such as corn-cobs, paper mill and 
canning plant waste, and even straw.” 
Each waste according to the announce- 
ment gets a different treatment but the 
end product is the same and the treat- 
ment is a simple process They say the 
process can be very useful in countries 
where there is a fat shortage, and that 
much of the waste now being dumped 
into streams, where it becomes a public 
nuisance, can be turned into a valuable 
product. Maybe so, but our guess is that 
countries with both a fat shortage and 
a Food and Drug Law will continue to 
have a fat shortage, and that the public 
and the fish in those countries will wait 
a long time for relief from this particular 
achievement. 
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S TOC K_ —tThis week the schedule of dates for release of 
pack and stock reports by the National Canners 
REPORTS Association, Division of Statistics, reached our desk. 
The schedule will be disappointing to those who feel that it is good 
business to lay the figures on the line, pleasing to those who consider 
it poor business. Just how the two schools of thought can be recon 
ciled is, and no doubt will continue to be, a knotty problem. It might 
be safely said, we believe, that those who object to regular monthly 
reports, object only when the situation is unfavorable to them. In 
view of the buyers’ well known ability to turn a situation to their 
advantage, this attitude would seem to be shortsighted, and it’s 
especially so when the modern inventory policy of “no inventory” 
is considered. It’s always been hard to fool a smart buyer, and the 
few remaining are even smarter than their forebears, so that 
from where this writer sits, the policy of withholding stock reports 
will serve to confuse the canner himself, more than the buyer. 


Apparently canners of a good many products feel that way 
about it, for they are reporting stocks on a monthly or near monthly 
basis. These include apples, apple sauce, red pitted cherries, peas, 
corn, baby food, sauerkraut, citrus and pineapple. 


The reports of most fruits, tomatoes and tomato products on a 
monthly basis will be cospicuous by their absence. This is most 
unfortunate, particularly in view of the fact that there’s a corps 
of experts in the Division of Statistics ready, willing and able to 
provide this valuable service, and whose sole purpose it is to 
provide canners with statistical information that makes for more 
enlightened and intellengent operation. 


One of the unfortunate casualties in this program of less fre- 
quent reports, particularly in the case of tomatoes and tomato juice, 
will be the loss of historical continuity such as that provided in the 
“Almanac” for monthly stocks and shipments. Then, too, these 
less frequent canner reports greatly lessen the chances of collabor- 
ation with the government in reporting wholesaler stocks. As most 
canners know, these reports have been less frequent in recent years 
because of lack of funds. The disadvantages of this lack of coordi- 
nation are rather obvious. Because wholesalers’ stocks have not 
been collected for several years on a number of items, either at the 
bginning or the end of the year, it’s not possible to know exactly 
how many cases were sold to the consumer, or how many cases 
had to be sold. 


Canners apparently are the only ones who can do something 
about this situation. If they see a real need for this information, 
they need only make known their wants to the National Canners 
Association, and to the government agency responsible for collect- 
ing the wholesaler stocks. 
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SALES SENSE 


UNTREATED SOYBEANS By Jack Bedford 


DON’T ARGUE 


Salesmen who are inclined to argue 
should remember one of the fundamental 
rules of good Sales Sense: When you 
argue with a fool be sure the other per- 
son isn’t doing the same thing. 


$$$3 3 $ 


An arguer always agrees to disagree. 


$$ $$ 


You might win the argument, but 
you'll lose the other person’s respect ... 
probably lose the sale too. 


$$ $$$ $ 


Some Salesmen are so argumentative 
that they won’t even eat food that agrees 
with them. 


$$ $3 $$ 


Prospects do not need to understand 
the proposition in order to argue about it. 


$$ $$$ $ 


Salesmen know that it only takes one 
to make an argument... if she is your 
wife. 


$$ $$$ $ 


Many a salesman’s argument is sound 
. only sound. 


$$$$ $$ 
A salesman who gets in an argument 


with his wife has two choices—to go to 
his club or reach for it. 


Read what agricultural authorities report: 


FROM MINNESOTA—Spergon has consistently improved soybean 
germination and stand. When arguments fail, and they usually 
do in selling, some salesmen try com- 
FROM 1OWA—7.2 bushel increase per acre of field corn with Spergon. plaining or crying. This, of course, is not 


good Sales Sense, but salesmen selling 
with Sales Sense don’t argue in the first 


FROM CALIFORNIA—return investment in Spergon for lima beans is alate 


50-500 times the cost. 
$$Ssss 


Advise local supplier of your needs beforehand to insure availability. 


~ For free “seed protectant” Bulletin “I, write to: Salesman Sam says that some pros- 
> ea pects are so tough they seem to have 


}) “cwemicas UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY their mind closed at both ends. 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


manufacturers of seed protectants —Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon- 
DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets 


Salesmen selling with Sales Sense 


—fungicides—Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL—insecticides —Synklor-48-E, know it is possible to make a sound argu- 

Synklor-50 -W—fungicide-insecticides —Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust ment without making a lot of noise . . 

—miticides—Aramite. : , and this sales strategy makes a lot more 
sales. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Lima Bean 
Variety Trends 


By R. J. FORTIER 


Agronomist, American Can Co. 


The lima bean is a native of Central 
America, where it has been grown by the 
Indians for centuries. It was not known 
in the Americas until about the year 
1500, and was not introduced into the 
United States until 1824. Following this 
introduction, they were grown most ex- 
tensively in Southern California. The 
original limas were of the vining type. 
The bush varieties, as we know them to- 
day, were selected from a mutation about 
1875. 


Henderson and Fordhook are the two 
most common lima bean types used for 
processing. The original Henderson was 
discovered along a roadside in Virginia 
about 1885, and through various selec- 
tions and crosses, it has remained a pop- 
ular type to this day. Fordhook was a 
later introduction. It was discovered in 
a field of pole limas and offered to the 
trade in 1907. According to historical 
records, lima beans of the Henderson 
bush type were first packed in New 
Jersey about 1890. Then it was not until 
nearly 1915 that canning commenced on 
the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula. Fordhook 
never did approach Henderson’s popular- 
ity as a processing lima, until about 1940, 
when higher yielding varieties were in- 
troduced and its popularity increased. 


EARLY IMPROVEMENT 


Until the late thirties, varietal im- 

provement was accomplished largely by 
election rather than breeding. Wood’s 
Prolific Bush was one of the very early 
Henderson selections which is still on the 
narket. Another was made in 1933, by 
he U.S.D.A., and known as U. S. Hen- 
lerson No. 2. The U.S. No. 2 was one of 
he most effective early attempts to in- 
‘lude uniform maturity in the Hender- 
‘on type. A large seeded Henderson was 
ntroduced in the mid-thirties, but yields 
ere not as dependable as the small 
eded lines, and its popularity was 
mited. Furthermore, consumer prefer- 
nee was still for the smaller seeded 
arieties. 

During the mid-thirties, it was realized 
nat the green color of immature beans 
eeded to be intensified, especially for 
reezing purposes. The development of 
sreen cotyledon types had already been 
indertaken as early as 1925, but current 
lemand caused the work to be intensified 
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in the mid-thirties. About 1940, two 
green cotyledon varieties, Thorogreen 
and Clarks Bush were released by com- 
mercial seedsmen. These were the fore- 
runners of a number of new green coty- 
ledon Henderson types for processing. 


There was very little change in the 
original Fordhok introduction until the 
early thirties, when a few Fordhook - 
Henderson crosses were introduced. The 
most common of these were the Baby 
Potato types. They gained some recogni- 
tion in the West, but did not replace 
Hendersons. One of the principal reasons 
for the lack of interest in Fordhook was 
poor yield and uneven maturity. These 
undesirable characteristics were largely 
overcome in the early forties, by two new 
varieties, Concentrate Fordhook and 
U. S. Fordhook No, 242. The introduc- 
tion of these new varieties added new 
interests to Fordhook types and acreage 
steadily increased. 


AIMS OF COMMERCIAL BREEDERS 


Commercial seed breeders are busily 
engaged in developing new varieties and 
improving existing ones. Some of the 
more important objectives are wider 
ranges of adaptability, resistance to ad- 
verse weather conditions, a deeper and 
more stable green color, and the combi- 
nation of high yield and Fordhook 
flavor in Henderson types. There appears 
to be a certain linkage between the 
specific flavor of Fordhook and its thick 
seeded characteristic, which is difficult 
to separte and combine in a true Hender- 
son type. The variety Evergreen, intro- 
duced a short time ago, came very close 
to meeting these specifications for flavor. 


U.S.D.A. PROGRAM 


The U.S.D.A. and Cooperating State 
Experiment Stations have an extensive 
breeding program for the improvement 
of existing varieties, and the introduc- 
tion of new ones. Their objectives are 
somewhat different to that of commercial 
breeders. They are interested in the pro- 
duction of new lines with nematode and 
disease resistance, and more adaptable 
to cold, wet soils and high temperatures. 

Nematodes present a serious problem, 
especially in the south, but are also 
troublesome as far north as Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. The Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station is actively 
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éngaged in this work of developing 
Nematode resistant lines, and has al- 
ready produced some promising material. 
One variety, Oklahoma 13-1, a white 
seeded type is already in commercial pro- 
duction in the Tri-State area. 


Resistance to high temperatures at 
blossom time and cold soils during germi- 
nation are two important objectives in 
the breeding program of the U.S.D.A. at 
Beltsville, Maryland. Both are recurrent 
problems in Pennsylvania. Although, the 
popular Fordhook No. 242 and Thoro- 
green are reasonably heat resistant, 
there is still much to be desired. The 
U.S.D.A. has a selection from Early 
Thorogreen, known as U. S. No. 852, 
which is indicated to be cold resistant, 
and has already been sent out for limited 
commercial trial. Resistance to high 
temperatures at bloosom time is already 
being found in the new lines being de- 
veloped for Nematode resistance. 


Downy Mildew is a _ very serious 
problem in the Northeast, and a subject 
of considerable attention on the part of 
the U.S.D.A. and Cooperating State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. This 
work is progressing very satisfactorily 
with crosses and selections being made to 
develop both Henderson and Fordhook 
types resistant to Downy Mildew. The 
first resistant variety will be available 
for trial this year. It is a plump, white 
seeded, bush type, the result of a cross 
between Early Thorogreen and a viny, 
colored seed coat, white cotyledon intro- 
duction from India. A number of promis- 
ing Downy Mildew resistant strains 
with Early Thorogreen characteristics 
have been selected and show considerable 
promise. Similar selections from Ford- 
hook crosses are not so encouraging. 

Resistance to Lima Bean Mosaic is 
also being studied at Beltsville, but to a 
lesser extent. Although it is not a serious 
problem as yet, the possibility of it 
increasing in importance always remains. 

The most common green ‘seeded com- 
mercial varieties have green cotyledons 
and yellow or green tinged skin. The 
U.S.D.A. now has selections of both 
Henderson and Fordhook which have 
both green skins and green cotyledons. 
Further development is required to set 
their characteristics before releasing to 
the trade, but they can be expected in the 
near future. All green is a recent com- 
mercial introduction, with green cotyle- 
don and a green tinged seed coat. 


ADAPTABILITY 


When all desirable horticultural char- 
acteristics and specific adaptations are 
included in a variety, there still remains 
the question of adaptability to various 
regions. Varieties respond differently in 
various sections of the country, which 
necessitates the final selections being 
made in the areas of production. This 
increases the time necessary to produce a 
variety of wide commercial adaptation. 
However, we can look forward to the 
progress of both governmental and com- 
mercial seed breeders to wider adapted, 
high yielding, better quality limas in the 
not too distant future. 
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PACKAGING 


HALF-A-TEN 


Half-A-Ten is a new can size being 
introduced by the Hugerford Packing 
Company of Hungerford, Pennsylvania, 
now just getting into the fall pack of 
York County Dutch onions, for which the 
firm is justly famous. Half-A-Ten is 
exactly what it says, a half of the No. 
10 size. A spokesman for the firm says 
“Half-A-Ten” is in the process of being 
copyrighted by and for the exclusive use 
of the Hungerford Packing Company, 
Inc. 


One of the finest crops of onions ever 
grown will be produced this year, accord- 
ing to the company, and the firm will in- 
crease its pack to meet the steadily in- 
creasing demand. 


PACKAGING TRAILER BEGINS 
NATIONWIDE DISPLAY TOUR 


A gleaming new aluminum trailer—30 
feet long and ultramodern—has set out 
on a tour of the nation from Louisville, 
Ky., to demonstrate newest applications 
of aluminum in the packaging field. 
Called the “Packaging Bandwagon,” the 
trailer has built-in movie and slide pro- 
jectors as well as illuminated wall dis- 
plays showing 160 aluminum-foil pack- 
ages now being used by manufacturers 
of varied products. 


The air-conditioned trailer, sponsored 
by the Reynolds Metals Co., opened its 
tour in the Louisville and Evansville 
areas, going then to Chicago. The unit, 
decorated inside and out in gay circus 
motif, will travel through Eastern and 
Southeastern states, visiting every major 
marketing area. 


D. E. WINEBRENNER COMPANY, 
Hanover, Pennsylvania, vegetable canners, 
has added a brand new item “Shade” to 
its line. “Shade” is said to be the first 
imitation concentrated food drink in 
liquid form. It is produced in a number 
of flavors. The 6 ounce cans, sharply 
lithographed in a color to match the 
flavor, are provided as a “tailor-made” 
service of the Continental Can Company. 
They are the same capacity as small metal 
frozen citrus concentrate containers, but 
they reconstitute six to one. 


PACKAGING GUIDEBOOK 
FOR TEACHERS 


Continental Can Company has intro- 
duced into the schools of its plant cities 
a three-part educational program to help 
teach America’s economic story through 
a study of the packaging industry. 


Major part of the program is a 63- 
page teacher’s guidebook entitled, “Pack- 
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aging, Its Contribution to Better Living,” 
which is designed to provide teachers 
with learning experiences that will give 
their students a better understanding of 
America’s economic system and standard 
of living. 

Accompanying the guidebook are six 
wall charts, in full color, suitable for 
classroom use, and a 15-minute, animated 
film, “The Story of Packaging,’ which 
traces the development of the packaging 
industry in this country from the days of 
the Pilgrims to the present time. 


Since last February, when distribution 
of the materials was begun, almost 
15,000 sets of the guidebook and charts 
have been requested by superintendents, 
principals and teachers in plant city 
schools. 


This initial distribution represents ac- 
ceptance of the program by _ school 
heads in almost 100 percent of Conti- 
nental’s plant cities. 


CONTINENTAL’S NEW 3 TO 4 
POUND SIZE HAM CAN 


The introduction of a_ three-to-four 
pound capacity, pear-shaped sanitary 
ham can is Continental Can Company’s 
latest tailor-made package service to 
the meat packing industry. 


The new size container is another mile- 
stone in the story behind Continental’s 
development of today’s sanitary, pear- 
shaped ham can. As early as 1935, the 
Company formulated the idea for a vacu- 
um closing machine that would make 
possible the double-seaming of the pear- 
shaped can, then being solder-sealed. 


By 1944, experiments had progressed 
to the point that actual can and closing 
machinery designing was possible. Be- 
cause of the complexity of the under- 
taking, more years were needed to 
perfect the vacuum closing machine and 
such container details as proper sealing 
compounds and correct flange design. 

Finally, with the problems resolved, 
the first vacuum closing machine was 
manufactured in Continental’s Chicago 
machine shop—and the sanitary, pear- 
shaped ham can became a reality. The 
new closing machine made it possible for 
one operator to do the work of four, 
needed under the old soldered end seam 
method. 


To supplement its miniature, 24-o0z., 
ham can, Continental soon added small 
and medium sizes. Now, with domestic 
packers finding themselves in competition 
with foreign hams packed in a new size 
can, Continental has developed a threc- 
to-four pound size to help packers meet 
this competition. 


The new can rounds out Continental s 
family of convenient size ham containe’s 
—and shares with the other three sizes 
the advantage of all-over lithography, 
making these containers the most mer- 
chandisable packages that canned ham 
has ever had. 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 
WELCOMED TO MORRISVILLE 


The expanding need of the giant food 
processing industry for technically train- 
ed young people received support this 
week as the State University of New 
York Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Morrisville welcomed winners of 
eight food processing scholarships award- 
ed by the state’s canning industry. 


Two of the scholarships are given 
annually by the New York State Canners 
and Freezers Association and six by 
individual companies. The Association 
also gives a ninth scholarship annually 
to the food technology course at Cornell 
University. All told, 28 of these awards 
have been presented in the past four 
years by the state’s processors to attract 
outstanding high school graduates into 
the industry. 


Shown in the photograph opposite are: 
Front row, left to right: Charles J. 
Zeitvogel, Bergen, N. Y., winner of Hax- 
ton Foods, Ine. scholarship; Richard E. 
Todd, Ogdensburg, Arthur E. Nash Me- 
morial Scholarship (Association award) ; 
Dr. Edward S. Hamilton, assistant direc- 
tor of the Institute. Second row: Gary 
L. Putnam, Brocton, Pfeiffer’s Food 
Products, Inc, scholarship; Association 
president Walter W. Wilson, Silver 
Creek Preserving Co.; Vincent J. Della 
Rocea, Brooklyn, Lyndan Products Divi- 
sion of S. Gumpert Co., Inc.; Walter B. 
Rohde, Jr., Syracuse, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby (Hall, N. Y. branch); John F. 
Reynolds, Lima, Olney & Carpenter, Inc. 
award. Top row: Robert H. Snow, 
Dalton, Mass., Comstock Canning Corp. 
scholarship; Ronald I, Faro, Williamson, 
Fern Shannon Scholarship( Association 
award); Professor Royson N. Whipple, 
Food Technology Division head; Associa- 
tion secretary William H. Sherman. 


Pointing to our expanding population 
with its higher food requirements, Mr. 
Wilson declared that more technical 
people are needed from top to bottom in 
the food processing industry. The pack- 
ing of new products and the tremendous 
advances being made in canning, freezing 
and preserving processes also require 
— and more technical knowledge, he 
said. 


“We have encouraged the homemaker 
to be more quality conscious, to demand 
greater selectivity in types and varieties 
of foods. To meet this demand, proces- 
sors have continued to bring out many 
new products, especially in the last ten 
years, such as pickled beets, French style 
snap beans, stewed tomatoes, spaghetti 
and barbecue sauces. Such specialties 
have called for the technical training, in 
addition to the rapidly changing tech- 
niques on our staple packs. 


“There is a real need for the graduates 
of institutions of higher learning such as 
this one at Morrisville.” 


Professor Whipple cited Institute 
Statistics showing that for every gradu- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Wholesalers Profits Off 
Despite Reduced Operating Expenses 


The fifth Anuual Survey of Wholesale 
Grocer’s Profit and Loss Figures (1952), 
just released by the U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association shows that whole- 
sale profits, both gross and net are off 
sharply from former years despite lower 
operating expense. 

The 1952 report is compiled from 
schedules received from 139 firms with 
an aggregate annual volume of over 
$286,849,045. The individual firms ranged 
in annual volume from about $260,000 to 
about $17,000,000. The median firm had 
net sales of $1,349,839, and the average 
per-firm volume was $2,063,662. The 
median volume is a little larger than 
for 1951 and the average a little smaller. 

The 1952 average gross profit of 7.80% 
of sales compares with previous years as 
follows: 1951—8.751%; 1950—9.100% ; 
1949—8.156% ; 1948—8.658%. 

The 1952 net profit before taxes of 
98% contrasts with other years as fol- 
lows: 1951—1.636%; 1950 — 2.008% ; 
1949—1.380% ; 1948—1.781%. 

Seventeen of the 139 firms reporting 
on net profit showed a net loss, whereas 
only seven showed such loss in 1951. 

Operating expenses: 1952 — 7.49%; 
1951 — 8.061%; 1950 — 8.161%; 1949 — 
7.826%; 1948—7.881%. 

Annual turnover: 1952—10.02; 1951— 
8.700; 1950—9.040; 1949—8.980; 1948— 
7.380. 


The East and West regions showed 
lower net earnings than did the South 
and Mid-West regions. The South region 
showed the highest net returns. Medium- 
size firms were on the average found to 
earn definitely greater net profit than 
either large or small firms. 


The survey presents tables covering 
breakdown of operating expense in about 
the order in which they appear in the 
ledger. A finer breakdown of expense 
items is used in this survey than in 
previous surveys. 

Other data includes number of items 
and sales per item by volume groups, 
ratios in terms of current assets and net 
worth, and certain important balance 
sheet items and net profit as percent of 
sales. 

The most comprehensive study of sales- 
men’s compensation and related subjects 
ever made is an added feature of the 
report. The important new Part II of 
the survey sets forth 42 different factors 
in compensating salesmen. These factors 
are given by volume groups and regions. 
Also presented are the methods of pay- 
ing sales travel expenses by volume 
groups and by method of paying sales- 
men, salesmen’s territorial assignments 
by volume groups and regions, average 
volume per outside salesman by volume 
groups and regions, and sources from 
which salesmen are acquired by volume 
e:oups and regions. 


Morrisville Scholarship. Winners Welcomed 
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OZARK CANNERS ELECT 
NEW SECRETARY 


The Ozark Canners Association, with 
headquarters at Fayetteville, Ark., have 
elected A. Dewey Lewis as Secretary- 
Treasurer-Traffic Manager, to succeed 
Joe T. Talbert, who recently resigned. 
Mr. Talbert had held the post since De- 
cember 1, 1951, when he succeeded F. R. 
Spurgin. 

Mr. Lewis is a native of Van Buren, 
Ark., and a graduate of Hendricks Col- 
lege, Conway, Ark. For the past ten 
years he has been a Food Inspector for 
the Food and Drug Administration. 


FALK SUCCEEDS PAPIN AT 
ROSSOTTI 


Frank E. Falk, veteran of the food 
packaging industry has been named 
Vice President and General Manager of 
the Rossotti California Lithograph Cor- 
poration, packaging consultants and man- 
ufacturers, according to an announcement 
made October 12 by Charles C. Rossotti, 
president of the California subsidiary of 
the national organization. 


Mr. Falk has previously held several 
high posts in the food field, having been 
Director of the National Canners Associ- 
ation; Director of the Indiana Canners 
Association; Vice-President of the Vin- 
cennes (Ind.) Packing Corporation; 
Pacific Coast Manager of the J. B. 
Inderrieden Company; Pacific Coast 
Sales Manager for the Continental Can 


Company, and was recently engaged in - 


general brokerage for his own account. 


As Vice President and General Man- 
ager of the Rossotti West Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States operations he 
succeeds Phil Papin who succumbed to a 
heart attack September 3. 


GROCERY BUSINESS 
DISCONTINUED 


Haas Bros., founded in San Francisco, 
Calif. 102 years ago, has announced its 
intention of retiring from the wholesale 
grocery end of the business and to con- 
tinue its attention exclusively to the 
wholesaleing of beverages and specialized 
merchandising divisions. The firm’s H-B 
brand on canned foods is almost as old as 
the business itself, 
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CANCO ADVANCES TWO TOP 
SALES EXECUTIVES 


T. E. Alwyn, American Can Company 
vice president, formerly in charge of 
sales, has been elevated to the firm’s 
executive department where he will work 
directly with the other principal execu- 
tive officers in the overall administration 
of the company, William C. Stolk, presi- 
dent, has announced. 

At the same time, Mr. Stolk announced 
that D. B. Craver, general manager of 
sales, has been elected vice president in 
charge of sales. 


In their new duties, both executives 
will continue to make their headquar- 
ters in New York. Mr. Alwyn has been 
associated with the company for 30 years 
and Mr. Craver for 25 years. 


Mr. Alwyn joined the can company in 
1924 as a sales trainee at the Brooklyn 
plant. He subsequently served in various 
sales capacities and in 1982 became dis- 
trict sales manager in Philadelphia. He 
was transferred to New York in 1937 as 
a sales division manager and became 
sales manager for the Atlantic Division 
10 years later. He became general man- 
ager of sales in 1950 and was elected vice 
president in charge of sales in 1951. 


Mr. Craver began his career with the 
company in Baltimore. He subsequently 
was named district sales manager in 
Philadelphia and later held a_ similar 
position for the northern New. Jersey 
area. In 1947 he was appoined a sales 
division manager in Chicago. He later 
became manager of sales for the com- 
pany’s central division. He came to New 
York as general manager of sales in 
1952. 


FALLS CANNING GETS NEW 
BOILER HOUSE 


The Falls Canning Company of Oconto 
Falls, Wisconsin, recently completed the 
erection of a new boiler house. The 
building, 32 x 41 x 20 feet, is of stag 
block construction, with concrete floor 
and insulated roof and houses two 72” x 
16’ HIT boilers and two Butler stokers. 
Boilers, stack, stokers and pumps, and 
piping and fittings were furnished by the 
Nelson Machinery Company of Green 
Bay, while the steam and pipe fitting 
job was handled by the Ben Lindsay 
Company, also of Green Bay. 
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CORN CUTTING BEE 
INVITATION 


Invitations were extended this week 
by The United Company of Westminster, 
Maryland, to all corn canners in the 
United States and Canada to participate 
in the Annual Corn Cutting Bee, which 
is always a feature at national conven- 
tions. Those corn canners who wish to 
participate are requested to send two 
cases each of shelf sizes and/or four 
cases of No. 10’s of various styles and 
packs produced. Also three labels cover- 
ing each style of pack and each variety 
canned may be featured. All cuttings 
are identified with a particular label. 


President Ralph Cover of the firm 
urges prompt attention to this detail, as 
in the past as many as 40 late arriving 
packs were crowded out of the Bee be- 
cause of lack of space. Space will be 
available for all samples furnished at 
Atlantic City, but inasmuch as the facil- 
ities have to be made up to fit the 
requirements, and since the Convention is 
a month earlier this year, it is necessary 
that the deadline for shipments of 
samples be no later than December 1. 
Also Mr. Cover advises that some of the 
late shipped corns have been frozen in 
the past. 


The same improved lighting and spoon 
rinsing fountains will again be provided, 
and 5,000 special invitations will be sent 
to buyers, brokers and others interested, 
shortly before the Convention. 


CALIF. OLIVE ASSN. OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the California 
Olive Association was held in San Fran- 
cisco recently when all officers were re- 
turned their posts. They are: Harry S. 
Titus, Mawer-Gulden-Annis, Inc., Suisun 
City, president; Elmer Adams, A. Adams, 
Jr. & Sons Co., Sunland, vice-president, 
and Erline Hevel, San Francisco, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


The Association approved the member- 
ship application of the Hemet Packing 
Co., Hemet, confirmed previous recom- 
mendations covering label weights for 
pitted ripe olives, made _ preliminary 
arrangements for the 1954 Technical 
Conference and simpilified its statistical 
reporting procedures. 
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PROMOTION 


NEW YORK CANNING WEEK 


A “New York Canning and Freezing 
Industries Week,” the first of its kind 
in the State became a reality this week 
when Governor Thomas E. Dewey signed 
a proclamation setting aside the week 
of October 25-31 to honor the great can- 
ning and freezing industry of New York 
State. 

Thousands of copies of the proclama- 
tion in poster form will be distributed to 
processors, railway and bus stations, 
Chambers of Commerce, Farm Bureaus, 
Granges, banks, hotels, retail stores and 
other places where they will be seen by 
the largest possible number of people. 
The American Can Company thru the 
publie relations firm of Carl Byoir and 
Associates is sponsoring the event as 
part of a long-range program to better 
acquaint the public with the canning and 
freezing industry. 


NEW ODORLESS PAINT REDUCES 
RISK OF FOOD CONTAMINATION 


Relative freedom from odor contami- 
nation when repainting interiors of food 
processing plants is now possible with 
the introduction by Du Pont of odorless 
enamels. 


The first national manufacturer to 
offer odorless paint in gloss and .semi- 
gloss, as well as flat, Du Pont has ac- 
quired sufficient experience to report 
general success in avoiding food contami- 
nation from strong paint odors. 


PRESERVER PUBLICITY 
PROGRAM IN HIGH GEAR 


The Consumer Publicity program of 
the National Preservers Association, and 
engineered jointly by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company and the Steve Hannagen 
Agency, is rolling along in high gear 
judging by a montage of clippings releas- 
ed by the Association. Newspapers all 
over the country are making good use of 
the recipe service being provided. Accord- 
ing to the Association, some 1500 news- 
papers are using a United Press feature 
proclaiming the fact that “America’s 
sweet tooth is getting sweeter for 
jellies, jams and other commercial fruit 
spreads.” The feature points out that 
there were 650 million pounds of fruit 
spreads produced last year, an increase 
of 25 million pounds over previous year, 
amounting to a per capita consumption 
of 4.2 pounds. Last year, according to 
the release, production of preserves and 
jams increased 2.8 per cent, with an 
estimated volume of 311,300,000 pounds, 
with jellies increasing 2.2 per cent to 
229,600,000 pounds, and fruit butters 
showing an increase of 18.7 per cent to 
an estimated volume of 81,300,000 
pounds. Over 90 per cent of these fruit 
spreads were packed in glass containers, 
according to a U. S. Department of Com- 
merce survey. 


This week (just prior to National 
Apple Week, October 22 to 31) food 
editors will receive recipes for an Apple 
Butter Cake Roll and a grape Jelly Apple 
Dumpiing. About the first of November 
the theme will be an Orange Marmalade 
Loaf. 
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The 1953 Cranberry Queen—Lee Saund- 
ers, 16-year-old Wareham (Mass.) High 


School senior—smiles in a setting of 
Ocean Spray cranberry sauce. This year’s 
crop is a_record-breaker— more than 
1,000,000 barrels. The National Cranberry 
Association expects two other cranberry 
records will be broken before the end of 
the fiscial year, August 31, 1954—more will 
be canned and more will be sold. As a 
result of the association’s advertising, 
promotional and educational campaigns, 
eranberry sauce is served in American 
homes the year-’round and it ranks second 
—next to apple sauce—in providing the 
greatest profit per shelf foot in grocery 
stores. 


Fall Sauerkraut Festival Queen and her 
Court Nancy Lawson, 17, Queen of the 
Forreston, Illinois Sauerkraut Festival, 
leads a regal atmosphere to a small por- 
tion of the two tons of kraut that were 
consumed by an estimated 35,000 visitors. 
The crowd attending the 34th celebration 
of the event also put away more than a 
ton of frankfurters and 600 gallons of 
co:fee. The court was somposed of from 
left to right: Shirley Sneek, Dolores 
Schoonhoven, Marilyn Engel and Eleanor 
Wubbena. The girls, all 17, are seniors 
at Forreston High School. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


October 19, 1953 


Each year American Can Company plows back more 
into research than any other can manufacturer, more 
into technical service, more into field operations, more 


Looking forward into every phase that can benefit you. 


From this plowing back comes a continuous stream 
of container improvements which American Can Com- 


by plowing back pany’s customers enjoy before others do. 


In the packaging industry most first or original 
contributions bear the Canco imprint. Canco’s philos- 
ophy of always looking forward can be of immeasur- 
able assistance in your business. 


These are reasons why it is to your advantage to 


turn first to Canco—the people who offer you more all 
along the line. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 


| CAN 
= 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
The Sanitary Can—pertfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 
Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 


ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


OCTOBER 26, 1953—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
de Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


OCTOBER 26-31, 1953 — NATIONAL 
HONEY WEEK, sponsored by American 
Honey Institute. 


OCTOBER 27-28, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 61st An- 
nual Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fail Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1953—0ZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953—WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 9-11, 1953 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., An- 


nual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
NOVEMBER 11-13, 1953—aAssocIA- 


TION OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, An- 
nual Meeting, Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 10wA- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Food Technology Build- 
ing, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


DECEMBER 8, 1953—-MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER, 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Conven- 
tion, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CAN NERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954 —ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 

JANUARY 19-21, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 

FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J, 
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FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1954—wisconsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954—10WA- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND 
IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 12-13, 1954—uUTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


YEAST MAKES EDIBLE FAT 
FROM CANNING PLANT WASTE 


By managing a miscroscopie organism 
in much the same way as cattlemen 
handle beef, two University of Illinois 
scientists have developed a method of 
producing edible fat from waste products. 

The microscopic organism is related to 
common household or baker’s yeast, 
which has long been a good source of 
protein and vitamins. But until now it 
has been of no value as a fat producer, 
although the Germans tried in both world 
wars to produce fat with it. By the new 
method, yeast turns into human food all 
kinds of carbohyrate waste, such as corn- 
cobs, papermill and canning plant waste 
and even straw. 


The method was developed by Marvin 
Steinberg and Z. John Odal of the food 
technology department. They say the 
new process can be very useful in coun- 
tries where there is a fat shortage. Also, 
much of the waste now being dumped 
into streams, where it becomes a public 
nuisance, can be turned into a valuable 
product. 

Producing fat from yeast uses the 
same equipment and materials used in 
producing alcohol, and the process is 
very much the same. The process starts 
with a protein yeast similar to baker’s 
yeast, the food technologists say, which 
is called “lean” yeast. The yeast must be 
“fattened” under conditions different 
from those under which it grows. 


Yeast grows naturally in an acid solu- 
tion. To fatten it, scientists take th« 
yeast from that solution and put it int: 
a nonacid solution. 

The nonacid fattening solution con- 
tains sugar made from waste products 
Each waste gets a different treatment. 
but the end products is the same and the 
treatment is a simple process. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION — Generally speak- 
ing, activity in the canned foods markets 
has settled down to a routine basis. With 
few exceptions, distributors continue 
their policy of ordering replacements 
only as needed. Again with few excep- 
tions, canners remain strong in their 
price views, reasoning that statistics are 
in their favor. There is added strength this 
week in fancy corn, the higher grades of 
beans, peas continue steady, and fruits 
are generally very firm. Buyers are 
getting behind sauer kraut and pushing 
sales at the attractive prices prevailing. 
The big push is over for the moment on 
apple sauce with a great many canners 
withdrawn, pending a clearer picture of 
pack progress. Salmon continues slug- 
gish, while tuna moves along from week 
to week in healthy position. There was a 
slight improvement in the run of Maine 
sardines during the week, but a short 
pack is already assured. Once again it 
looks like California will have to go 
without sardines. 


Back to the Staples. There just doesn’t 
seem to be any interest in tomatoes, and 
there are signs of seller weakness once 
again, although most Eastern canners 
particularly, are holding well. California 
pack is still running some 27 per cent 
below last year, and the size of the fruit 
is reported extremely small, although 
there has apparently been no damage 
from the heavy rains. Juice is reported 
selling at cost out there, with paste below 
cost. The situation in Indiana is particu- 
larly sloppy, with standard 303’s now 
down to $1.25, and extra standard 2’s 
ranging all the way from $1.50 to $1.80. 
From where we sit such a situation seems 
entirely uncalled for, especially since last 
reports from Indiana indicate a much 
shorter pack of tomatoes than expected. 


SWEET POTATOES — Sweet potato 
canning here in the East is now at its 
peak. A short season, lasting only about 
two weeks is in prospect. This item, 
among the missing on grocery store 
shelves for some months, is in good de- 
mand, At least one packer has issued two 
sets of prices, one for prompt delivery 
and one for deferred delivery. Syrup 
pack for immediate delivery with the de- 
ferred delivery price in parenthesis, is 
quoted out as follows: 8 ounce $1.20 
($1.25), No. 3 squat $2.60 ($2.80), No. 
2% $2.85 ($3.00), No. 10 $9.75 ($10.50) 
ind No. 3 squat vac $2.50 ($2.65). 
\nother packer lists syrup pack at $1.25, 
52.90 and $3.00 for 8 ounce, No. 3 squat 
ind No. 2% respectively, and $2.60 for 
vacuum pack No. 3 squat. 


SAUER KRAUT—Bill Moore, Kraut 
Packers Secretary, has issued his usual 
prompt report on stocks and shipments 
of kraut as of October 1. Shipments for 
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the first two months of the season, 
August and September 84,607 barrels, 
have exceeded the 83,912 barrels shipped 
during the same months of 1952, and the 
72,340 barrels shipped August and Sep- 
tember 1951. Stocks on hand of 276,902 
barrels October 1, 1953, are well above 
the 171,887 barrels held October 1, 1952, 
but below the 319,705 barrels held same 
date 1951. New kraut since August 1, 
227,976 barrels, is also above that placed 
in the vats the two prior years. During 
August and September 1952 new kraut 
for the two months period totaled 136,574 
barrels, and for the same two months in 
1951, 190,765 barrels. Crop prospects for 
cabbage declined in many states during 
September because of hot, dry weather, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


CITRUS — There is nothing much 
doing in citrus with supplies down to 
rock bottom level, but all eyes are on 
Florida as canners start packing grape- 
fruit juice. Quality juice will not be 
available for a month or so. As of 
October 3 there was a total of 654,584 
cases basis 2’s of grapefruit juice, orange 
juice and combination juice in canners’ 
hands, compared with 1,646,083 cases 
October 4, 1952, and 4,276,072 cases 
October 6, 1951, according to the Florida 
Canners Association. Stocks of grape- 
fruit juice were reduced to 358,324 cases 
compared with 628,338 cases a year ago, 
and 2,842,496 cases October 6. 1951. 

Orange juice stocks were a negligible, 
208,387 cases compared with 570,826 
cases October 4, 1952, and 631,532 cases 
October 1951. Combination juice totaled 
87,873 cases October 3, 1953, compared 
with 446,919 cases October 4, 1952, and 
802,044 cases in 1951. 


RECORD FROZEN PEA PACK — For 
the fourth successive year the 1953 pack 
of frozen peas has established a new 
record, according to a report released this 
week by the Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. The pack at 226 million pounds 
compares with 203.7 million pounds in 
1952, 195.5 million pounds in 1951, 152.3 
million pounds in 1950, and 113.3 million 
pounds in 1949. 

In the East and South the pack rose 
from 32.3 million pounds in 1952 to 45.5 
million pounds in 1953. The pack in the 
Midwest declined from 15.5 million pounds 
in 1952 to 14.2 million pounds in 1953. The 
pack in the West rose from 156 million 
pounds to 166.3 million pounds in 1953. 

Nearly all of the retail pack went into 
the 10 ounce size (116.9 million pounds) 
this year as the pack in the 12 ounce size 
continued to declie . . . to less than 4 
million pounds. Total volume packed in 
small institutional sizes declined a little 
this year, while the volume in larger bulk 
sizes (30 pound, 50 pound and 55 pound) 
showed a substantial increase. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Firm Price Views On Tomatoes — Buying 
Interest In Standard Beans—Improved De- 
mand For Peas — Corn Steady — Pumpkin 
Steady—Good Crop Cranberries—Growing 
Shortage Of Peaches And Cockt2il—Await 
Openings On Grapefruit Juice—Slight Im- 
provement In Sardine Run—Salmon Sluggish 
—Jap Tuna Advance Report. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Fall trading pace 
has not yet attained the expected tempo 
and distributors generally continue on 
the conservative side in their replace- 
ment buying. In the face of this condi- 
tion, however, the markets continue on 
the strong side, and some operators see 
this as a sign of new strongth in the 
making. Pricewise, there have been no 
outstanding developments, although new 
pack cranberry sauce looks a little easier 
in some quarters due to heavier supplies. 


THE OUTLOOK—With comments on 
the near-term business outlook still in 
conflict, chains and wholesalers are not 
disposed to lengthen inventories to any 
extent. and it is indicated that the buy- 
ing trade will continue to “follow the 
market’”—confident that no real competi- 
tive headaches will result as this method 
of operations appears rather general. 


TOMATOES — Canners are showing 
firm price views on tomatoes in the tri- 
states, and “bottom” is. reported at 95 
cents on standard 1s, $1.20 on 303s, $1.30 
on 2s, and $6.50 on 10s, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. A few 2% were repcrted offering 
during the week at $1.90, but this price 
is 10 cents under that quoted by most 
sellers. In the midwest, most canners are 
quoting standard 2s at $1.35 and up- 
wards, with 10s commanding anywheres 
from $7.00 to $7.50, f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—A little buying interest is 
reported in standard cut green beans, 
with buyers looking for supplies around 
$1.20 on 303s, f.o.b. canneries with little 
or nothing to be found below $1.25. 
Fancy French style are held at $1.60 to 
$1.75. On cut wax beans, extra standard 
303s. are held at $1.40 to $1.45, with 
fancy at $1.65 to $1.70 at tri-state 
canneries. 


PEAS—There is an improved demand 
reported in peas, and distributors are 
finding it increasingly difficult to get 
wanted assortments. Southern canners 
are holding standard early Junes at 
$1.10-$1.15 for 303s and $1.25-$1.30 for 
2s. Fancy 2-sieve sweets in the east are 
held at $1.75 to $1.80, with 3-sieve at 
$1.60-$1.65 and 4-sieve at $1.50-$1.55. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CORN—Distributors are picking up 
additional stocks of corn in a limited 
way and the market is showing a steady 
tone in first hands. Tri-state canners are 
quoting fancy wholegrain golden 303s at 
$1.55 to $1.60, with extra standards at 
$1.40-$1.45. Standard crushed golden 
commands $1.10, with extra standard at 
$1.20 and upwards and fancy at $1.45- 
$1.50. Fancy wholegrain shoepeg is firm 
at $1.70-$1.75. 


PUMPKIN—A short pack of pumpkin 
in the East has made for a steady mar- 
ket, notwithstanding the presence of a 
fair carryover. Canners are quoting 
fancy 2%s at $1.20-$1.25, with 10s at 
$4.75 to $5.00, f.0.b. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — New pack 
cranberry sauce is being quoted by New 
Jersey canners on the basis of $1.00 for 
fancy strained in 8-ounce tins, with 300s 
at $1.70, 56-ounce at $6,00, and 10s at 
$11.50, all f.o.b. canneries. There is a 
good crop this season. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Coast re- 
ports indicate a growing shortage in 303s 
and 10s peaches and fruit cocktail, and 
buyers are checking over their commit- 
ments to insure adequate stocks for the 
new marketing season. There were no 
price changes reported on West Coast 
fruits during the week. 


CITRUS — Opening prices on grape- 
fruit juice and blended juice, for ship- 
ment during November, are looked for 
during the coming week. The USDA 
Florida crop estimate for the new season 
indicates substantially larger crops of 
both grapefruit and oranges. Meanwhile, 
the market is barren of offerings of old 
crop citrus juice in 2s, with the excep- 
tion of tangerine juice, which is quoted 
at $1.05, f.o.b. Florida canneries. Some 
46-ounce grapefruit juice is also to be 
had in a few quarters, with the market 
steady at $2.05. Grapefruit sections 
show a steady tone, with fancy 303s list- 
ing at $1.40, while choice is available at 
$1.35. Limited quantities of carryover 
citrus salad are available at $1.90 for 
choice 303s. 


SARDINES—While some canners con- 
tinue withdrawn, and others are quoting 
quarter keyless at $8.00 per case, limited 
offerings, for prompt shipment, are still 
reported at $7.50, f.o.b. Maine canneries. 
There has been some improvement in the 
run of fish, but the pack is still running 
more than a million cases behind that of 
a year ago. 


SALMON—New Business in salmon 
has continued rather sluggish, with the 
market showing a steady tone on the 
Coast. Fancy Alaska reds continue held 
at $27 per case for 1s, with haves at $17. 
Medium reds list at $19.50 on talls and 
$11.50 on halves, with cohoes at $20 and 
$12, respectively. On pinks, offerings are 
unchanged at $18 for talls and $10 for 
halves, while chums are quoted at $14 
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and $8. Fancy Columbia River chinooks 
are held at $20 per case on halves and 
$12 for choice halves. 


TUNA—Reports from Japan indicate 
an advance ranging 50 to 80 cents per 
case on white meat tuna in brine later 
this month by the agency controlling the 
export of canned tuna from that country. 
A continued firm tone rules in the gen- 
eral market for domestic packs, although 
a few price readjustments are reported 
to have been made in the case of at least 
one nationally-advertised brand. due to 
competitive exigencies. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Routine With One Or Two Excep- 
ticons—Disappointing Ozark Bean Pack Fin- 
ished—Lack Of Interest In Tomatoes—Peas 
Continue Healthy With Little Excitement— 
Heavy Action On Applesauce Over—Rains 
Delay Citrus Operations—Prune Plum Prices 
Named—Covering On Cocktail—Pineapple 
Moving Well—Peach Offerings On Slim Side. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 15, 1953 


THE SITUATION—This week again 
found the Chicago market rolling along 
on a routine basis generally although 
there were one or two exceptions where 
buyers stepped out of their present 
cautious attitude and did a little heavier 
than normal buying. However, most dis- 
tributors have purchased quite heavily 
out of the new packs and warehouses and 
budgets are pretty well strained at the 
moment. A condition of this kind always 
means careful buying which is the case 
at present although day to day buying is 
still on a fairly high level. Despite the 
trade’s attitude, markets are firm as the 
statistical position of most packs is on 
the favorable side and prices should con- 
tinue stable if the anxious sellers will 
contain themselves for a while. 


If any one particular item deserved the 
center of the stage this week it would be 
fruit cocktail as the trade are convinced 
cocktail will be short and now is the 
time to cover on requirements and a lot 
of action has resulted. Prices on the new 
pack of prune plums made their appear- 
ance this week also but without much 
fanfare. The heavy splurge on apple- 
sauce has ended and most canners are 
now withdrawn until they see how their 
actual pack compares with sales to date 
which have been heavy. Sales and ship- 
ments of kraut have been excellent ever 
since the new pack became available al- 
though interest in tomatoes continues to 
lag. Action on all other markets is simply 
routine which just about tells the story. 


BEANS—tThe pack of beans in the 
Ozarks is finished and the total figures 
will be nothing to get excited about. 
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Current offerings of standard cut green 
beans list 303s at $1.25 to $1.30 with 
tens at $7.50 while extra standards are 
bringing $1.45 and $8.00 to $8.25. Chicago 
buyers are complaining quite bitterly 
about the quality of unsold stocks of 
beans still available in Wisconsin but then 
there is not much from which to choose. 
Fancy three sieve cuts are offered at 
$1.85 and $10.25 but quantities are limit- 
ed. This market should definitely remain 
on the strong side for the balance of the 
year. 


TOMATOES—Interest in tomatoes is 
lacking and sales are on the light side 
which always makes a confused market 
at this time of the year. The usual 
answer is to cut prices in an effort to 
move stocks quickly and this season is no 
different than those before. Standards 
are fairly stable at a bottom of $1.25 
for 308s and $1.35 to $1.40 for 2s but 
there is a wide difference of opinion as to 
the value of extra standards. Prices 
range from $1.50 to $1.80 for 2s with the 
quality entering the picture to a great 
extent. Juice continues on the shaky 
side and prices vary considerably. 


PEAS—The movement of peas so far 
has been satisfactory and there have been 
few changes pricewise since opening 
prices were announced last June. Fancy 
three seive Alaskas are firm at $1.65 for 
308s and $9.25 for tens while standards 
are firm at $1.20 for four sieve in 303s 
with threes at $1.25 and ungraded sweets 
at $1.15. Nothing exciting but everybody 
seems content with the current situation. 


APPLESAUCE — Heavy action has 
died away to a whisper simply because 
the trade were ready and waiting for 
new pack prices and when they were 
named everyone moved at once in an 
effort to cover their requirements in the 
face of an anticipated shortage and a 
completely bare market. Canners were 
deluged with sales-and quickly withdrew 
until their parks are finished and produc- 
tion figures can be stacked up against 
sales. Prices are high and the big ques- 
tion mark is how sauce will move at cur- 
rent levels although total consumption 
has been on the increase for some years. 


CITRUS—Little is offered here from 
Florida canners with the exception of 
sugar added grapefruit juice and that is 
listed at $.90 for 2s and $1.95 for 46 oz. 
Heavy rains have delayed somewhat the 
packing of early fruit but operations 
should get under way by the first of 
November. USDA estimates of the cur- 
rent crop put oranges at 79,000,000 boxes 
as compared to last season’s 72,800,000 
and 37,500,000 boxes of grapefruit as 
compared to 32,500,000 boxes. The ex- 
perts are inclined to believe these esti- 
mates are a little on the high side. The 
market is bare and sales should start 
with a rush when new goods are offered. 


PRUNE PLUMS—The major factors 
have now announced prices on the new 
pack of prune plums on the same basis 
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as last year despite an anticipated smal- 
ler pack. The predictions are for a pack 
of less than one million cases as com- 


pared to last year’s production of 
1,600,000. All figures are for the North- 
west states of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. Current quotations list fancy tens 
at $7.75, 2%s at $2.25 and 1s at $1.55. 
Choice grade are offered at $7.00, $2.10 
and $1.45. So far the trade have shown 
little inclination to get excited about the 
situation. 


COCKTAIL—This item has been sel- 
ling very well ever since the new pack 
made an appearance and when some of 
the major factors withdrew recently 
from the market the trade became con- 
cerned. This week found Chicago dis- 
tributors making every effort to cover 
their requirements where they had not 
already done so and a flurry of business 
resulted. Prices are unchanged at $12.00 
for No. 10 choice, $3.30 for 2%s and 
$2.12% for 308s. Fancy remains at 
$12.80, $3.45 and $2.17%. It appears 
supplies will not be sufficient to take care 
of demands. 


PINEAPPLE—Sales and shipments of 
Hawaiian pineapple have been excellent 
in the face of a good pack on the Islands. 
Shipping space has been somewhat of a 
problem but it always is at this time of 


the year. Prices are unchanged from 
opening with the exception of juice which 
was advanced a few weeks ago. 


CLING PEACHES—Offerings are on 
the slim side with standards particularly 
limited and prices continue firm. After 
some shakiness shortly after the pack 
this market firmed up and from all ap- 
pearances should stay that way. Choice 
grade are held at $2.50 for 2%s and $9.25 
for tens with standards, where offered, at 
$2.30 and $8.40. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales Slowed As Expected—Harvesting Dry 
Beans—Apricot, Spinach And Sweet Cherry 
Packs—Heavy Demand For Applesauce— 
Peaches, Cocktail In Good Position—Fig 
Tonnage Small — Asparagus Movement 
Ahead Last Year—No Rain Damage of 
Tomatoes—Many Pea Items Withdrawn— 
No Sardines Off Calif. Coast. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 15, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Sales of most 
California canned fruits and vegetables 
have slowed down somewhat of late, fol- 


lowing an active spring and summer sea- 
son. Many lines are in lighter supply 
than a year ago and more items are 
withdrawn than then. Shipments have 
been quite heavy, and are still in large 
volume, indicating a good distribution 
movement. The larger, buyers seem to 
have covered their immediate require- 
ments quite well and the shading off of 
sales was expected. Quite a few items, 
such as asparagus and green beans, are 
very closely sold up, and where any price 
changes have been made recently, these 
have largely been upward. 


DRY BEANS—Harvesting of the Cali- 
fornia dry bean crop has been making 
good progress of late, with almost no 
damage from rain so far. The market 
has weakened somewhat as a result of 
heavier offerings, but canners and deal- 
ers have been making substantial pur- 
chases. Prices of some of the principal 
varieties have declined from 5 cents to 
15 cents per 100 pounds, with Small 
Whites, in which canners are especially 
interested, down as much as 45 cents. 
This variety is now largely quoted at 
$9.20 per 100 pounds, country shipping 
points. Large Limas are held at $11.50 
and pink beans at $9.25. 


PACKS—The Canners League of Cali- 
fornia recently released figures covering 
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the season’s pack of apricots, sweet 
cherries and spinach. The pack of apri- 
cots, on a 24/2% basis, amounted to 
4,717,699 cases, against a pack of 3,904,- 
905 cases in 1952, while the output of 
sweet cherries amounted to 358,000 cases, 
compared with 631,632 cases the year be- 
fore. The pack of spring spinach 
amounted to 1,687,993 cases. 


APPLESAUCE—The demand for Cali- 
fornia canned applesauce has never been 
larger than at present, with most of the 
pack already sold. Some California op- 
erators are making purchases of apples 
from the Pacific Northwest for process- 
ing in their plants and efforts are being 
made to make purchases in British 
Columbia. Dried applies have zoomed in 
price, with some sales reported at 40 
cents a pound, compared with 19 cents to 
23 cents, the price in recent years. 
Applesauce has sold of late at $1.65 for 
fancy No. 303, while juice has been mov- 
ing at $2.50 a gallon, compared with an 
opening price of $2.15. 


PEACHES — The California canned 
peach pack proved somewhat larger than 
expected, but this is causing no concern 
since the early movement has been very 
heavy and large quantities have been 
purchased for the school lunch program. 
Already there have been withdrawals of 
some items on the list by large canners 
and more and more sales of fancy halves 
in clings are at $2.85 for No. 214s, choice 
at $2.50 and standard at $2.35. Most 
sales of fancy halves in Elbertas are at 
$3.50, with choice at $3.00, and stocks 
are not large, owing to the heavy de- 
mand of the fresh markets during the 
season. 


COCKTAIL—tThe pack of fruit cock- 
tail is believed to have been a larger one 
than that of last year, with preliminary 
estimates around 8,500,000 cases. This 
item has been in good demand, with 
early sales at top prices for immediate 
delivery. There was a good pack made of 
fruits for salad and early shipments 
have been quite heavy. Fruit cocktail 
sales are being made at $2.25-$2.35 for 
No. 303, with No. 21%2 moving at $3.50 
and No. 10 at $13.00, all for fancy. 


FIGS—The canning of figs is still un- 
der way in California, but on a limited 
scale. The tonnage handled is well below 
that of last year, with much of the late 
crop running to small sizes. Prices 
quoted by a packer whose output is sold 
‘under featured brands are: No. 300 
glass, $2.50; No. 2% glass, $4.10; No. 
2% tin, $3.50 and No. 10, $11.50. 


ASPARAGUS — The movement of 
asparagus is well ahead of that of last 
year to a corresponding date and some 
canners are completely sold up. Offer- 
ings of one large operator are confined 
to picnic salad points at $2.80, green 
tipped and white blended spears in No. 
300 at $2.85 and ungraded spears in No. 
2s at $3.25. 
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TMOATOES—tThe California tomato 
pack at this writing is running about 27 
percent less than a year ago, with the 
fruit now of small size, but plentiful. So 
far, there has been no damage done by 
rain. Trading is not at all exciting, with 
tomato juice and catsup selling at about 
cost, and paste at less than cost in some 
instances. 


PEAS—Quite a few items in Far 
Western pea lists have been withdrawn 
recently, but prices remain much the 
same as for some time. Extra standard 
4-sieve sugar peas are offered at $1.32% 
for No. 303, with this same size and 
grade in 4/5/6 sieve at $1.30. Standard 
4-sieve is offered in No. 303 at $1.20 and 
4/5/6 sieve at $1.1714. Some extra stand- 
ard 4/5/6 sieve are available in No. 10s 
at $7.65. 


SARDINES—tThe California Fish and 
Game Commission has officially acknowl- 
edged that there are virtually no sar- 
dines off the California coast. This body 
has refused to renew any permits for 
operating reduction plants. The commis- 
sion has regulatory power over reduction 
plants only, with no control over the 
canneries. There have been no deliveries 
of sardines made at San Francisco or 
Monterey canneries this season, which 
opened August 1, and the fleet in south- 
ern California is tied up, pending a set- 
tlement of price negotiations. 


CUCUMBER PICKLE GRADE 
REVISION PROPOSED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced October 9 that it is consider- 
ing the revision of U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Cucumber Pickles. The pro- 
posed revision would supersede standards 
which have been in effect since August 
23, 1938. 

The proposed revision provides more 
resrictive provisions with respect to 
variations in the size of whole pickles 
and allowances for stems longer than % 
inch and other defects. The different 
types of cucumber pickles have been re- 
defined an requirements provided in the 
respective grade classifications for the 
density of the packing medium on sweet 
pickles. Similar requirements have been 
provided for degrees Salometer, limiting 
the maximum and minimum amounts of 
salt in sour pickles. 

Minimum drained weights have been 
revised for some container sizes and ad- 
ditional recommendations made for mini- 
mum drained weights for container sizes 
not previously listed. 

The respective ratings for the factors 
of color, uniformity of size and shape, 
absence of defects, and texture remain 
the same as in the current standards. 

Interested persons may submit views 
and comments during the next 60 days 
to the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
26, D. C. 
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WESTERN REGIONAL F. F. 
CONVENTION 


The first annual Western Regional 
Frosted Food Convention was held at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., 
October 11, 12 and 13, under the auspices 
of the Frozen Food Distributors Associa- 
tion of California. About 250 frozen food 
packers, distributors, brokers and sup- 
pliers from nine Western States were in 
attendance. 

Featured on the program was a forum 
on: “How to Increase Per Capita Con- 
sumption of Frozen Foods”. Discussion 
leaders included Joseph Gaudio of 
Trenton, N. J., president of the National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors As- 
sociation; C. M. Ketels, sales manager of 
Ferguson-Langfield Frozen Foods of 
Oakland; Jack Merrick, of the Allied 
Produce Co. of San Francisco; Ross 
Hammack, sales manager of the Raven 
Creamery, Portland, Ore., and Everell 
M. LeBaron, of LeBaron Frozen Foods, 
of Modesto, Calif. 


TALL CORN 


Not satisfied with the title of the 
leading sweet corn packing State, Wis- 
consin has set its sight on Iowa’s “Tall 
Corn” title. This pubileation has in its 
possession photograph of three stalks of 
“Vitcory Golden,” at least 12 feet tall. 
What’s more, according to information 
supplied by the Falls Canning Company, 
each stalk produced two exceptionally 
large ears of corn, which were succulent 
and tender. The yield was,, of coures, 
exceptionally heavy. At this rate, accord- 
ing to C. W. Carlson, head of the Wiscon- 
sin canning firm, Iowa will have to get a 
new State song. 

“Victory Golden” is produced by F. H. 
Woodruff & Sons, Ine. of Milford, Con- 
necticut. Rolie Krier of Random Lake, is 
Wisconsin representative. 


MORRISVILLE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ate placed in the industry, ten other job 
offers had to be turned down. He noted 
that 89 per cent of the graduates have 
found initial employment in the food 
processing field, an exceptionally high 
percentage. “Fourteen of our 253 grad- 
uates to date have become plant man- 
agers,” he said. “Eleven of last year’s 
graduates went on to advanced study in 
the field.” 


The New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association, through its officials 
and educational committee, has cooper- 
ated in the establishment and growth of 
the food technology course at the Insti- 
tute. The association also supported the 
campaign for a new $200,000 food tech- 
nology building at the school. 
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WEEK 


RESISTING THE PRESSURES — This 
week Senator Douglas of Illinois told the 
Illinois Retail Grocers Association that 
recent Supreme Court decisions have left 
a loophole for evasion of the intent of the 
Robinson-Patman Act “so big you could 
drive a truck through it”. He also told 
the group that the pressure is great for 
repeal of the Act. It’s good to hear from 
Senator Douglas that he and 22 other 
Senators are alert to the necessity of 
plugging up those holes left by the 
Supreme Court decisions, and resisting 
the pressures of the lobby groups. Can- 
ners who don’t remember the conditions 
that existed before the passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Amendment 1936, 
would do well to look up the record. 


FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTORS— 
Judging from reports reaching this office, 
at least one, and probably more F & D 
Inspectors have been giving tomato can- 
ners in Indiana and Ohio a hard time this 
year. Comments received here are ex- 
tremely bitter, and serious charges have 
heen leveled. This news is disappointing, 
particularly in view of the fact that all 
seems quiet in other areas, and canners 
have volunteered the information that 
things are much more serene than hereto- 
fore. And it seems reasonable to believe 
‘hat headquarters would favor this better 
-pirit of cooperation. At the same time 
‘(is not unreasonable to believe that one 
‘r two so-called inspectors might very 
vell go off the deep end. They should be, 
‘nd probably will be brought to task. 
‘anners might help by reporting any 
rregularities to headquarters. 


It’s a little late to review the rights 
‘nd responsibilities of inspectors and can- 
‘ers under the revised Act. One of the 
hings canners are complaining about is 
‘hat the inspectors are not taking 
~amples, and they suspect these may be 
‘aken from customers’ warehouses and in 
‘ransit. One way of avoiding difficulty 
here is to obtain PMA grade certificates 
on all shipments. Of course, the real 
inswer is to see to it that these “unwise” 
inspectors are removed. 
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WHY —The Pennsylvania Canners Association, as is their 

usual custom, have picked a most appropriate theme 
WORRY? “Why Worry?” for their Annual Convention to be 
held next month in Harrisburg (complete program in next week’s 
issue). It may be the Korean armistice, it may be the curtailment 
of government spending by the Republican Administration, it may 
be the backlog of industrial and consumer inventories, it may be the 
drastic curtailment of farm income, or it may be, and probably is, 
a combination of all of these factors, and several others . . . but 
whatever it is, the business man is showing signs of worry. Indeed, 
it’s a rare occasion today when two business men, especially the 
smaller variety, get together without feeling sorry for themselves, 
and without discussing the nearly impossible task of making a 
nickel under today’s conditions. It may not be cricket to anticipate 
the remarks of speakers at the coming Pennsylvania convention, 
but their performance record indicates that the membership may 
conclude that things may be tough for everyone else, but not for a 
group that’s on its toes and ready for any eventuality. 


Down at Miami Beach last week, N.C.A. President Ratzesber- 
ger, addressing Florida canners, referred briefly to the prophets of 
doom, and then turned to show that the canning industry is in 
healthy condition. Even so, his references to the N.C.A. Committee 
studying the possibilities of an Association sponsored promotional 
effort, suggest that the industry cannot afford to rest on its laurels, 
or depend upon conditions in its own particular sphere. There is 
some difference of opinion between members as to the propriety of 
an Association sponsored promotional effort. As the Association’s 
chief executive, Mr. Ratzesberger is not in position to publicly 
support or oppose such a move. At the same time he can, and does 
say, that it’s healthy for an association to fully explore questions of 
this nature. 


Just so, the writer has no desire to be a prophet of doom, nor is 
he inclined to suggest that canners start worrying. Rather, let us 
say that if it has not already been done, it’s high time that canners 
get their business affairs set for any eventuality. No longer is it 
possible for instance, to sit back and wait for the broker to make 
a sale on his own terms. These are times for hard selling and hard 
selling calls for pre-planning and plenty of leg and head work; and 
yes, cooperation. . . . Times are such that one mistake can be 
ruinous, so that every action must be based on known facts. Two 
subjects that should be discussed, and rediscussed, at every fall 
convention this year, are Cost Accounting and Sales Promotion. 
There are movements afoot for cooperative effort in both of these 
fields. .. . We speak of uniform cost accounting and an association- 
sponsored advertising program. Let’s hope local associations will 
explore these possibilities thoroughly these coming weeks. 
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